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The Immediate Future 
Presents A Paradox 
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“Special to ‘The Canning Trade’” 


These observations relative to the can- 
ning industry, so kindly requested by 
The Canning Trade of the writer as 
president of the Illinois Canners Asso- 
ciation, will not be found unique or 
original. Their sole merit, if any, prob- 
ably will lie in the fact that the points 
made are such as to justify review -by 
all of us. 


GREATER CONSUMPTION— 
GREATER COMPETITION 


The canning industry is faced, it seems 
to the writer, with a paradoxical situa- 
tion in the years immediately ahead. One 
may reasonably assume that the sub- 
stantial increase in population which is 
unquestionably occurring will create a 
corresponding increase in the volume of 
foodstuffs needed. True, shifting eco- 
nomie circumstances can create almost 
unbelievable changes in per capita con- 
sumption of something as basic as food 
and particularly of any single food item, 
but by and large and over the long pull 
we can undoubtedly anticipate a greater 
to\al consumption of food in the period 
- ad. In spite of that fact, we believe 

cory thinking canner will agree that 
th ‘ve will not be an automatic increase 
in the total volume of goods he may 
sa‘ely count on producing and selling. 
(I.alies ours.) It seems very clear that, 
th ugh markets increase, the competition 
fo every penny of every consumer dol- 
la. is due to increase also. Competition 
co 1es not only from the other varieties 
0: edibles but also from all the con- 
si utly inereasing and constantly more 
@ active adjuncts to modern day living 
ceived and offered by modern, 
t roughly wide-awake industry. 


SALES AND PROMOTION 


© would seem axiomatic, therefore, 
° the canning industry both collec- 
‘ly and individually, is due, if it is to 
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remain healthy, to use even more of its 
resources in the fields of sales and pro- 
motion as time goes on. 


IMPROVED OPERATING METHODS 


But consumer acceptance depends on 
the product itself, as well as on promo- 
tion. Furthermore, competition calls for 
a constant fight with production costs. 
And because of these factors we dare to 
predict that far more time, money, effort 
and research than ever before must and 
will be spent in the development of im- 
proved and very possibly new operating 
methods, both in field and plant. Right 
now, there are new items of equipment, 
presently in the research stage, which 
will reach the point of practical applica- 
tion in the very near future. Certain it 
is that there is vast room for advance- 
ment in our growing and _ processing 
methods. More than a few of the items 
of equipment and methods now being 
used are practically identical with their 
prototypes of 40 and 50 years ago. We 
shall even be so bold as to prophesy a 
far greater degree of “automation” than 
probably any of us presently conceives 
applicable to the perishable food process- 
ing operation. 


ASSOCIATIONS FILL VITAL 
P.R. NEED 


There is one other phase of the can- 
ning industry, not unique to it but vitally 
important, to which I want to refer,— 
namely, that of public relations or more 
accurately the social responsibility which 
it, like all other present day businesses, 
must either accept or pay the price for 
non-acceptance. It is this phase which 
has been most impressed on me by my 
experience as Association president. It 
is here, I firmly believe, that our can- 
ner trade associations are of such funda- 
mental importance to the industry. The 
individual canner is pretty much respon- 
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sible for his standing in his own com- 
munity. But no single canner can estab- 
lish an impression (unless possibly the 
wrong kind,—always the easiest to 
create) of the canning industry as a 
whole among governmental administra- 
tors and legislators — within the state 
community. And it is the attitude of 
these persons toward the industry as a 
whole that determines what laws and 
regulations each individual canner finds 
confronting him. The complexion of that 
attitude is demonstrably related to the 
cooperative effectiveness of the indus- 
try’s association. 


“GEORGE” GETS A PARTNER 


I feel I have been particularly fortu- 
nate in being president of the Illinois 
Canners Association in a year which in- 
cluded a state legislative session,—and 
that our secretary saw to it that I took 
at least a modest part in the Associa- 
tion’s work in that session. Never before 
had I really appreciated the innumer- 
able, complex, subtle, sometimes unprinci- 
pled and always thoroughly sophisticated 
factors at work in the governing proc- 
esses of a great industrial, as well-as 
agricultural, state. Never again will I 
be satisfied simply to go along with the 
vague feeling that someone should prob- 
ably be looking out for legitimate busi- 
ness interests—but let George do it. 

The presidency of one’s trade associa- 
tion is a good experience for anyone,— 
and in the somewhat prejudiced opinion 
of the writer particularly so in the vig- 
orous canning industry. 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


Fred T. Wright of the Beaver Valley 
Canning Company, Grimes, Iowa, was 
named President of the Iowa-Nebraska 
Canners Association at the Annual Con- 
vention held in Des Moines, Monday, 
October 31. Mr. Wright succeeds Ralph 
Day of the Marshall Canning Company, 
Hampton, Iowa. Mr. Alfred Rieck of the 
Tripoli Canning Company, Tripoli, Iowa, 
was elected Vice-President, with Guy E. 
Pollock, Marshalltown, continuing as 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Florida Canners Association moves 
into its new office building at Winter 
Haven on November 7. All correspond- 


ence should be sent to the Association - 


at P. O. Box 1459, Winter Haven, Flo- 
rida. New telephone number is Winter 
Haven 4-7591. 


First results of the frozen food nutri- 
tion research program are expected to be 
announced in conjunction with the 1956 
National Frozen Food Convention next 
January, Lawrence S. Martin, secretary- 
manager of the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers has announced. 
NAFFP sponsoring the five-year 
$250,000 study into the nutritional com- 
position of all frozen vegetables, fruits, 
and juices regularly found in _ retail 
stores. This will be the first authentic 
report ever issued on this subject by an 
independent research organization. The 
research is being conducted by the Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation, 
Madison, Wis. The convention program 
which should also answer important 
questions concerning the much talked- 
about process of radiation sterilization 
of foods and the retail freezer case bot- 
tleneck. Radiation sterilization, under- 
going extensive research by the Army 
Quartermaster Corps and several U. S. 
universities, has been discussed as a pos- 
sible successor to freezing and canning 
as food preservation processes, but more 
recently as a helpful adjunct to both 
methods. The shortage of display space 
in retail freezer cases, a problem created 
by the rapid growth of the frozen food 
industry and the introduction of many 
new prepared food products, has cap- 
tured considerable attention recently. 
Joint efforts by frozen food packers, 
equipment manufacturers, and retail gro- 
cer representatives are being directed 
toward finding out how more frozen 
foods can be handled and displayed in 
retail stores. 


Wellman Peck & Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., founded in November, 1849, is 
retiring from the wholesale grocery 
business and will confine its attention to 
the roasting and packing of coffee. The 
warehouse and stocks at Oakland, Calif., 
have been sold to United Grocers, Ltd., 
the Santa Rosa warehouse and inven- 
tories to the Redwood Wholesale Grocery 
Co., the San Diego facilities to the Klau- 
ber, Wanganheimer Co., and the Eureka 
operation to the Northwest Mercantile 
Co. 
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ASSOCIATION © convention « SCHEDULE 


NOVEMBER 7-8— WISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 51st Annual Conven- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 


NOVEMBER 11-15—AMERICAN MEAT 
INSTITUTE, Annual Convention, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 16-18, 1955 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 16-18 — GROCERY MANU- 
FACTURERS OF AMERICA, INC., Annual Con- 
vention, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


NOVEMBER 21, 1955—PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 41st Annual Con- 
vention, Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pensylvania. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1955 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 52nd Annual Con- 
vention, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1955—GEORGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Daytona Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, 
Florida. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1955—ONTARIO FOOD 
PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion and Machinery Exhibit, Royal York 
Hotel, Horticultural Building, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


DECEMBER 5-6—MICHIGAN CANNERS 
AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids. 


DECEMBER 5-6—OHI0 CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION, 48th Annual Convention, Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland. 


DECEMBER 5-8, 1955 — VEGETABLE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 47th 
Annual Convention, Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 6, 1955—MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 7, 1955 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 49th 
Annual Convention, St. Paul Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1955 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
70th Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 5-7, 1956 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 42nd Annual Con- 
vention, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 
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JANUARY 8-10, 1956 — NoRTHWesT 
FROZEN FOODS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 


JANUARY 9-10, 1956 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 2nd Annual Con- 
ference for Processors’ Fieldmen, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
(Meeting Jan. 16). 


JANUARY 17-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 19-21, 1956—CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibition (Annual Meeting Janu- 
ary 21), Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 1, 1956— 
FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., 
N.A.F.F.D., Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 11th An- 
nual Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. 


FEBRUARY 8-9, 1956 — OHIO STATE 
CANNERS SCHOOL, Student Union, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 17-18, 1956 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. 


FEBRUARY 22-24, 1956 — CANNED 
FOODS ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Annual Convention, Georgia Hotel, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 27-29, 1956—CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Harrison Hot Springs Hotel, 
Harrison Hot Springs, B. C., Canada. 


MARCH 5-9, 1956—NATIONAL-AMEXI- 
CAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
50th Annual Convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MARCH 23-24, 1956—UTAH CANN? 3S 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 26-27, 1956—CANNERS LEA ‘UE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 52nd Annual Meet ng, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa /iar- 
bara, California. 


FEBRUARY 1957— NATIONAL AN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Wisconsin Study Reveals 
inadequacy of No 10. Box 


Inconclusive Study of inner flaps suggests need for greater care 
in sealing, labeling and handling. Further study desireable. 


THE PROBLEM 


Some institutional buyers have sug- 
gested that canners use boxes for 6/10’s 
with extended inner flaps in order to re- 
duce damage to labels and cans. The 
position of the cans in relation to the 
inner flaps of the regular No. 10 box is 
indicated by the shaded area in Dia- 
gram 1, 


Diagram 1. 
Center seam of outer flaps 


These buyers have pointed out that 
scuffing of labels and denting of cans at 
or just below the rim, may occur because 
cans numbered 2 and 5 in the diagram 
are not level with the other cans in the 


ning companies represented by the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee made the test 
shipments, consisting of an equal num- 
ber (generally 10) of regular boxes and 
of extended flap boxes. Each shipment 
made a round trip, generally, as part of 
a carload or truckload to a buyer, and 
then returned to the canner by l.e.l. 
freight. The l.c.l. return handling was 
intended to approximate the normal 
handling the merchandise might receive 
in distribution to institutional users. 
Twelve test shipments were made to, and 
returned from, Nashville, Tenn., St. 
Louis, Mo., Dallas, Texas, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Atlanta, Ga., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Springfield, Ill., and 
Little Rock, Ark. 


EXAMINATION OF TEST 
SHIPMENTS 

The test shipments were examined in 
the warehouses of the participating can- 
ners by Prof. Paul Buck of the Depart- 
ment of Dairy & Food Industries, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and M. P. Ver- 
hulst of the Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion. From each shipment, two regular 
boxes and two extended flap boxes, which 
appeared to be representative of the 


The four boxes from each shipment, 
which had been set aside, were brought 
to Brownsville, Wis., and opened on Sep- 
tember 20 when the subcommittee met 
there with five representatives of the 
National Institutional Wholesale Grocers 
Association. After general observation 
of the condition of the labels and cans in 
these boxes by all those in attendance, 
a record of scuffed labels, cans with rim 
dents and cans with dents below rim was 
made by M. P. Verhulst. A summary of 
the record of all of these examinations is 
shown in Table I. 


LABORATORY TESTS 


Subsequently, M. P. Verhulst held a 
conference with officials at the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison 
and arranged to furnish twelve boxes of 
6/10’s, all cans having full-wrap labels, 
to the packaging research laboratory 
there, primarily to determine what type 
of test or tests might be satisfactory to 


Diagram 2. 
Center seam of outer flaps 


measure the effectiveness of different 
types of boxes to prevent scuffing of 
labels and denting of cans at and below 
the rim. A record of scuffed labels, cans 
with rim dents, and cans with dents be- 


3 ‘ low the rim in connection with these 
' box. The difference in height is the thick- _ condition of the shipment, were set aside _jaboratory tests was made by M. P. Ver- 
t ness of the inner flap, i.e., about 1%”. for examination by the subcommittee.  hylst, and summary is shown in Table II. 
In making boxes it is most economical Then the balance of the boxes in the The laboratory tests consisted of sub- 
to have the inner flap the same length shipment were opened and record made jecting each box to a specified number 
p as the outer flap. If the inner flaps were Of scuffed labels, cans with rim dents, of falls in a revolving drum. Test boxes 
., each extended 3:3” so that they would and cans with dents below rim. #1 through #6 were taped at all edges 
“s meet, there would be waste of 3:2” of 
board in trimming each _— flap. To TABLE I 
make the box as economically as pos- 
sible end all on come CONDITION OF LABELS & CANS IN TEST SHIPMENTS OF 6/10’s IN 
1 level, a few canners in some parts of the REGULAR BOXES & IN BOXES WITH EXTENDED INNER FLAPS 
1, country have used boxes with the inner Reg.=regular 6/10 boxes 
‘ap extended 1” or %”. E.F.=6/10 boxes with %” longer inner flaps 
Cans With 
[- PLAN FOR TEST SHIPMENTS No. of Scuffed Cans With Dents 
Y, Following a meeting last spring to SHIPMENT Boxes 6/10’s Labels Rim Dents Below Rim 
e, wich all Wisconsin canners of No. 10 Reg. EF. Reg. E.F. Reg. EF. Reg. EF. 
tis were invited, the chairman of the #1—full label 10 10 40 38 5 6 
\. \sconsin Canners Association Market- #2—full label name 10 45 47 15 19 a a 
S i » Committee appointed a subcommittee #3—full label me 9 9 30 84 12 12 1 
el © No, 10 boxes, This subcommittee ar- #4—half label 10 10 16 19 6 8 9 12 
: \ged for test shipments to be made in #5—half label me, 10 10 25 37 27 19 = 33 
' cular No. 10 boxes and in boxes with #6—half label a 10 10 35 28 23 25 34 
flaps %” longer than regular. The #7—half label 10 34 26 23 18 33 
g, « ‘ended inner flap is indicated by the #8—full label ie 10 10 57 57 41 2 33 
r- sided area in Diagram 2. vida 35 42 26 
#9—full label .... 10 10 55 56 10 18 15 21 
joxes for the test shipments were #10—full label .. 10 10 26 21 6 1 7 2 
< | lb, test corrugated board and all were #11—full label .. 5 5 22 29 1 3 2 4 
N- i nished by National Box & Specialty #12—full label .. 10 10 7 5 3 0 0 0 
s, (. mpany. All boxes were stapled on the — — — — — 
b ‘tom and glued on the top. Five can- FE cinersssenninnes 114 114 392 397 173 164 250 218 
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to keep the boxes from breaking, because 
the purpose of the tests was to observe 
the condition of cans and labels rather 
than to test the strength of the boxes. 
Test boxes #7 through #12 were not 
taped, but involved the use of glued top 
and bottom, %” extended inner flap, 
332” extended inner flap, and a box made 
of 275 lb. test corrugated board. 


DATA FROM TEST SHIPMENTS 


The test shipments are subject to criti- 
cism as a testing procedure in a number 
of respects. Some boxes were stapled 
and glued more carefully than others; 
some labels were too loose and were 
otherwise improperly applied; some cans 
may have been dented before shipment. 
In many cases, it was obvious from the 
inspection that some box or boxes had 
been handled more roughly than the rest 
of the test shipment. These variables 
may have completely distorted the effect 
of the regular and extended flap boxes. 
Furthermore, the observation of the 
number of scuffed labels and of cans 
with rim dents and dents below rim was 
not a precise measurement. The only 
criterion used was whether the damage 
was such as a critical buyer might ob- 
ject to, but beyond this no distinction 
was made although some damage to 
labels.and/or cans was much more seri- 
ous. In view of these shortcomings in 
the test procedure, it is doubtful that 
much significance can be attributed to 
the record of the condition of the labels 
and cans in the test shipments. 


If, despite these shortcomings, any 
value attaches to these test shipment 
data, it appears from the total figures in 
Table I that there is no significant dif- 
ference as to scuffed labels between reg- 
ular boxes and boxes with the 4” ex- 
tended inner flap. The same may be said 
for cans with rim dents. Possibly, the 
difference as to cans with dents below 
rim in regular boxes as against extended 
flap boxes is significant, although the dif- 
ference of 32 cans out of 684 in the test 
shipments is less than 5%. 


DATA FROM LABORATORY TESTS 


The laboratory tests reported in Table 
II were merely exploratory. Boxes #1 
through #6 were tested on September 
27, and boxes #7 through #12, on Sep- 
tember 29. The testing of boxes #1 
through #6 indicated that 10 falls in the 
revolving drum approximated the rough- 
est handling that had been encountered 
in the test shipments. Box #4 had fewer 
cans with dents below rim than did box 
#1, and box #6 had fewer than box 
#3, so that there seemed to be some 
advantage in this respect, attributable 
to the %4” extended inner flap. However, 
such a deduction is negatived by boxes 
#2 and #5 which showed no difference 
in the number of cans with dents below 


- the rim. Furthermore, none of the cans 


in boxes #1 through #6 were examined 
in the laboratory for pre-existing dents 
before testing. 

Boxes #7 through #12 were not 
sealed until after each can and label had 
been inspected for pre-existing defects, 
and such defects marked. The position 
cf the cans in the boxes was marked on 
the tops of the cans to determine 
whether the cans turned in the testing. 
Boxes #8 and #11 were the “control”, 
or regular boxes, and boxes #7, #9, 
#10 and #12 were specially made-up 
by the Forest Products Laboratory. All 
of these boxes were as tight-fitting as 
possible and were carefully sealed by ad- 
equate stitching and/or glueing. 


TEST RESULTS 


It appeared from the laboratory tests 
that if boxes of 6/10’s are subjected to 
handling as rough as that represented 
by 10 falls in the revolving drum, some 
scuffing of labels and denting of cans 
will occur with every type of box tested. 
It is significant that scuffing of labels 
and denting of cans frequently occurs 
between cans #1 and #4 and cans #3 
and #6 in the Diagrams. These cans 
are on the same level and their relation 
to each other is not affected by the 
length of the inner flap. This observation 


is confirmed by box #9 in the laboratery 
tests where the inner flaps actually met, 
but scuffing of labels and a dent below 
the rim still occurred. 

These observations suggest that the 
scuffing of labels and denting of cans re- 


(Continued on page 20) 


JOHN SEXTON & CO. 
MANUFACTURING WHOLESALE 
GROCERS 
P.O. Box J S — Sexton Square 
Chicago 90 


October 5, 1955 
Mr. Marvin P. Verhulst, 
Executive Secretary 
Wisconsin Canners Association 
1003 Tenney Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Dear Mr. Verhulst: 

The members of the _ Institutional 
Wholesale Grocers Ass’n. were all very 
much impressed with the extensive re- 
search made by the Wisconsin Canners 
in their effort to improve the packaging 
of the No. 10 cans. 

Anyone who saw the actual cases and 
the cans after they had been shipped out 
in a truckload shipment could hardly be- 
lieve that the return shipment of 20 cases 
from each of the cities by truck could be 
so badly damaged. 

A casual inspection of the damage 
would lead one to say that our present 
shipping cases either with extended 
flaps or regular flaps were totally inade- 
quate for the proper handling of No. 10 
cans. A closer inspection of the cartons 
and the cans bears out the claim that 
there is a noticeable reduction in dents 
occurring below the rim of the cans 
where extended flap cases are used. 

All of the cases showed the necessity 
for careful boxing and closing of the 
cases. This would result in far less dam- 
age occurring where the case would not 
be subject to the rough handling given it 
in small lot shipments by common car- 
riers. 

Inspection of the labels on the cans 


pointed out very definitely the need for 


TABLE II a full wrap label. Those cans that had 
CONDITION OF LABELS & CANS IN LABORATORY dents in with full wrap labels looked 
TESTS OF 6/10 BOXES much better than cans where a smaller 
Box No. of Seuffed Rim Dente label had been used and the damage was 
No. Description Falls Labels Dents BelowRim  Teadily apparent. Full wrap labels that 
had been put on the properly 
1 200 lb. test, stapled & glued, looked far more presentable and had 
edges taped, reg. flaps 20 6 0 6 far less damage than those that were put 
2 Same as 1. 15 5 1 5 on loosely. Canners should be very care- 
3 Same as 1. 10 3 0 6 ful to see that the labels are applied ‘o 
~! Same as 1 except for 4” the cans correctly. The scuffing of «ll 
extended inner flaps 20 6 0 2 labels was evident, but where the labe!s 
5 Same as 4. 15 6 1 5 were varnished the damage was mili- 
6 Same as 4. 10 4 0 3 mized and the cans looked far move 
7 200 lb. test, top & bottom attractive. 
glued, reg. flaps 10 4 0 3 The Institutional Wholesale Groc«:s 
8 200 lb. test, stapled & 10 6 0 2 feel the tests made have led to the cou- 
glued, reg. flaps 10 6 0 2 clusion that further tests should be m: Je 
“9 200 lb. test, stapled & glued, in the hope an improved box will even‘ u- 
ich . 8” extended inner flaps 10 5 0 1 ally be developed that will make the «c- 
‘10 275 lb. test, stapled & ceptance of No. 10 cans more desira le 
glued, reg. flaps 10 6 0 0 to the institutional market. 
‘11 200 lb. test, stapled & Yours very truly, 
glued, reg. flaps 10 6 0 2 JOHN SEXTON & Cv. 
12 200 lb. test, stapled & glued, Signed, O. D. Chidester, 
3%” extended inner flaps 10 5 0 2 Vice-Presi:ent 
3 THE CANNING TRADE November 7, 1955 
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WASHINGTON 


PRUNE JUICE STANDARDS OF 
IDENTITY PROPOSED 


\t the request of the National Can- 
ncvs Association, the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration has proposed (Fed. Reg. 
Oct. 28) a Standard of Identity and label 
statement of optional ingredients for 
canned prune juice: 


27.—Canned prune juice; identity; 
label statement of optional ingredients. 

(a) Canned prune juice is the food 
prepared from the water extract of dried 
prunes and contains not less than 18.0 
percent by weight of soluble solids de- 
rived from dried prunes. Such food may 
contain one or more of the optional acidu- 
lants specified in paragraph (b) of this 
section. Such food is sealed in a container 
and so processed by heat as to prevent 
spoilage. 


(b) The optional acidulants referred 
to in paragraph (a) of this section are: 

(1) Lemon juice. 

(2) Lime juice. 

(3) Citrie acid. 

(4) Lactie acid. 

(5) Malie acid. 

(6) Tartarie acid. 

The amount of optional acidulant or 
any combination of two or more of these 
acidulants that may be added to prune 
juice containing not less than 18.0 per- 
cent by weight of soluble solids derivel 
from dried prunes shall be that quantity 
which is necessary for flavoring. 


(c) (1) The label shall bear the name 
“Prune juice, a water extract of dried 
prunes.” When one or more of the op- 
tional ingredients. permitted by para- 


graph (b) of this section are used, the : 


label shall bear the name or names of: 
such ingredient or ingredients, in order 


of predominance, if any, of the weight- 


of such ingredients. Such name or names 
shall be preceded by the words “Flavored 
with.” 

(2) Wherever the name of the food 
appears on the label so conspicuously as 
to be easily seen under customary con- 
ditions of purchase, the words specified 
in this seetion, showing the optional in- 
gredients used, shall immediately and 
conspicuously follow such name, without 
i) crvening written, printed, or graphic 
m::tter. 


terested persons have until Novem- 
be 27 to submit their views in writing 
re urding the proposal to the Food & 
Administration. 


FROZEN CONCENTRATED 
ORANGE JUICE GRADES 
REVISED 


ue U. S. Department of Agriculture 
0: et. 28 (Federal Register Nov. 2) 
al. ounced a revision of the United States 
St dards for Grades of Frozen Concen- 
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trated Orange Juice to become effective 
December 1, 1955. 


The revised standards increase the 
minimum Brix value from 41.5 to 41.8 
degrees in the Style I concentrate with- 
out sweeteners added. Other changes in- 
clude a redefinition of proper recon- 
stitution and a realignment of score 
points to place a greater numerical value 
in the scoring of the factor of color. 
Maximum number of points for various 
factors (old score shown in parentheses) 
is now Color 40 (20), Absence of Defects 
20 (40), Flavor 40 (40). There is still 
no standard classification, the grades 
being Francy, Choice and Substandard. 


GLUCOSE MADE OPTIONAL 
INGREDIENT IN CERTAIN 
CANNED FRUITS—CATSUP 


The Commissioner of Food & Drugs, 
on October 21 (Fed. Reg. Oct. 27) 
amended the Standards of Identity of a 
number of products permitting the use 
of glucose syrup and dried glucose syrup 
as an optional ingredient for the first 
time. 


The action is the result of a petition 
by the Corn Products Refining Company, 
following which a notice of proposed 
rule making was published in the Fed- 
eral Register of August 17, 1955. Notice 
allowed 30 days for interested persons 
to submit in writing their views regard- 
ing these proposals. Interested persons 
now have 30 more days following this 
last publication of the Order, which will 
become effective in 60 days, should there 
be no objections. 


The Order amends the Standards of 
Identity for these foods by specifying 
“Glucose Syrup” and “Glucose Syrup 
Solids” (dried glucose syrup) as an op- 
tional ingredient on the same basis and 
subject to the same limitations as are 
prescribed for “Corn Syrup” and “Corn 
Syrup Solids” (dried corn syrup). 


Products of immediate interest to the 
canning industry for which the defini- 
tion is changed to include glucose in the 
two forms, are canned peaches, canned 
apricots, canned pears, canned cherries 
(all of these with or without rum), 
canned fruit cocktail, and catsup. 


The following products, the Standards 
for which currently permit the use of 
glucose in sirup form, were amended to 
permit the use also in dried form: Fruit 
butter, fruit jelly, preserves and jams. 


A definition of the term “glucose” will 
now be added to the Standards as fol- 
lows: “The term ‘glucose syrup’ means a 
clarified concentrated aqueous solution 
of the products obtained by the incom- 


plete hydrolysis of any edible starch, the ~ 


solids of ‘glucose syrup’ contain not less 
than 40 percent by weight of reducing 
sugars, calculated as anhydrous dextrose. 
‘Dried glucose syrup’ means the product 
obtained by drying ‘glucose syrup.’ ” 


PROMOTION 


ABC’s OF CANNED FOODS 
(See Cover) 


A new reference book treating canned 
foods in a light-hearted way and entitled 
The ABC’s of Canned Foods has been 
written and published for food editors, 
broadcasters and other food field special- 
ists by the National Canners Association, 
Washington, as an activity of its Con- 
sumer and Trade Relations .Program. 

As is pointed out in the introduction 
to the book: “Canned foods have truly 
saved countless soldiers from disease,.., 
countless infants from hunger, and..; 
countless people in every walk of life . 
from monotony of diet and battle fatigue 
in the kitchen. As they are the life of 
the pantry, it is well not only to meet 
them, but to get to know them better, 
inside the can and out.” 

The book treats of the history, growth 
and development of the canning industry 
and discusses individually more than 60 
leading canned foods. For each canned 
product, information is supplied on the 
background and lore of the food, and all 
available statistics including size of the 
crop for 1954 and the preceding five-year 
average production; utilization of the 
crop as canned, frozen or sold fresh; 
principal varieties canned; pack size; per 
capita consumption; container sizes and 
the percentage of the pack which each 
size represents; and the major canning 
regions and seasons. 

More than a year of research was spent 
in assembling the material which this 
comprehensive volume includes. It is 
presented in loose leaf form so that in- 
formation on additional products can be 
added at intervals and the statistical 
section can be revised annually. 

The book is being distributed to more 
than 600 food field specialists as well as 
to members of NCA, who are given the 
opportunity to order additional copies at 
the cost price of $1.00 each, which also 
will be the single-copy price for others. 

National Canners Association’s new 18 — 
Minute Newsreel Movie, depicting the re- 
sults of the canned foods handling cost 
study, was previewed last week by edi- 
tors of leading food trade publications. 
The film has the two-fold purpose of out- 
lining the findings of the handling cost 
study conducted by Don White, Inc., and 
of reporting on some of the year’s major 
consumer and trade relations program 
activities. It is being shown at-the Fall 
Meetings of the State Canners Associa- 
tions. Most significant points revealed by 
the study are that leading retailers are 
of the opinion: 1—That canned foods 
have the lowest retail handling costs of 
any product category; 2—That canned 
foods average gross profit margin of 16 
percent is better than that of half the 
grocery products in the store; 3—That 
canned foods account for about one-sixth 
of total store sales in leading food 
stores; and 4—That canned foods account 
for as much as one-fifth of retailers’ 
total net profit dollars. 
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Due to increased growth of Cannon 
canned vegetable business, a new ware- 
house is being added to the present fa- 
cilities at the main processing plant of 
H. P. Cannon & Son, Inc., Henry P. Can 
non II, president of the Delaware can- 
ning company has announced. New Can- 
non warehouse will have a capacity of a 
quarter-million additional cases of canned 
vegetables. Expected completion date is 
January 1956. “The warehouse,” Mr. 
Cannon reported, “will cost about $100,- 
000 and will be modern in every respect, 
with the latest labor-saving equipment 
for loading, storing, and shipping. The 
building will have 22,500 square feet of 
floor space and will be constructed en- 
tirely of steel and concrete.” 


Morris April Brothers, canners of Eat- 
mor Cranberry Sauce, have announced 
the appointment of Wilson King as man- 
ager of their Bridgeton, New Jersey 
office. King, a graduate in Agricultural 
Economics from the University of Mary- 
land, will be responsible for coordinating 
the firm’s activities. 

Recent installation of a fully auto- 
matic production line for No. 10 cans 
has pushed Morris April Brothers, cran- 
berry sauce canners, into the lead in the 
industry race for complete mechaniza- 
tion of facilities. The new line is in 
operation at the firm’s Tuckahoe, New 
Jersey plant. It features an 80 foot 
spinner type cooler which does away with 
the need for cooling retorts, and makes 
possible immediate machine labeling of 
the cans. 


A Food Processing Safety Conference 
will be held in Salem, Ore., Dec. 9, at the 
plant of Blue Lake Packers, Inc. Due to 
the fact that the Governor’s Industrial 
Safety Conference will not take place 
this year in Oregon, the Salem confer- 
ence has been organized in order to 
maintain continuity and interest in 
safety programs in the many food proc- 
essing plants. Food processors of Wash- 
ington and Idaho are invited to partici- 
pate along with those located in Oregon. 


Jacob H. Voorsanger, formerly execu- 
tive vice-president of the pioneer firm of 
Lyons-Magnus Ine., San Francisco, Calif., 
featuring a variety of fruit products, has 
been elevated to the post of president. 
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JOHN KILBUCK 


C. B. RASMUSSEN 


Wm. J. Stange Co. recently announced 
the promotion of C. B. Rasmussen to the 
position of plant manager of the Com- 
pany’s West Coast manufacturing branch 
at Oakland, California. For the last 
several years Rasmussen has been assist- 
ant to C. V. Van Duzer whom he suc- 
ceeds and who has been transferred to 
Stange’s Eastern plant. The nationally 
known spice, seasoning and food color 
manufacturer also announced that John 
Kilbuck has been appointed Technical 
Director of the West Coast staff. Prior 
to joining Stange he was associated 
with the Department of Food Technol- 
ogy, University of California and was 
Technical Director of the Dried Fruit 
Association of California. 


The appointments of Harvey Hearl, 
J. O. Pedersen and Richard W. Lindquist 
to new sales management positions have 
been announced by C. A. Colbert, west- 
ern sales manager of the Folding Carton 
Division of Robert Gair Company, Inc., 
manufacturers of paperboard and paper 
products. Mr. Hearl is appointed sales 
manager of Frozen Food Packaging; Mr. 
Pedersen, sales manager of the Chicago 
ACM Division; and Mr. Lindquist, sales 
manager of soft drink carriers. 


The annual meeting of Western divi- 
sion plant managers, sales managers and 
other company executives of the Ameri- 
can Can Company was held in the third 
week of October in San Diego, Calif. 
Alexander Black, sales chief for the di- 
vision, suggested that California’s role as 
the leading producer of canned foods will 
continue to be maintained in 1956, with 
sales of containers for canned and frozen 
products to be about 5 percent higher 
than this year, 
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A. L. Desmond has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
F. E. Booth Co., Inc., canners, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Rod Smith, former Central and Mid- 
western Division Sales Manager of the 
Real Gold Company, has been promoted 
to National Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion Manager with headquarters in the 
company’s home office at Redlands, Cali- 
fornia. Succeeding Mr. Smith in the 
Midwest, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Missouri, is Bill Chapman, formerly 
District Sales Manager, Minneapolis. 
Real Gold also announces the appoint- 
ment of Don Griffith as a sales repre- 
sentative in the Central Division out of 
Kansas City. 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, Calif., in an interim news- 
letter to stockholders, advised that sales 
revenues for the second quarter of the 
company’s fiscal year, June Ist to August 
31st, exceeded last year’s showing by 
about three percent. Due to heavy sales 
the first four months of the fiscal year, 
and because the California packing sea- 
son has been one to three weeks later 
than last year, the firm was out of stock 
on many items during the last two 
months of the quarter. The shortage was 
especially true of cling peaches, tomatoes 
and tomato products. This season’s pack 
of cling peaches has been larger than 
that of last year, and a larger pack of 
tomatoes seems in sight. 


IN MEMORIAM 


T. J. “Ted” Marguerite, 69, retired, 
past President of Franklin-MacVeagh 
Company, Chicago wholesale grocers, 
and well known throughout the canning 
industry, died on October 2. Mr. Mar- 
guerite was First Vice-President of th 
Old Guard Society. 


Miller Freeman, 80, President of Mille: 
Freeman Publications, succumbed to « 
heart attack on September 18. Mr. Fre: - 
man, a pioneer in the publishing of in- 
dustrial publications, was particular!y 
well known to the canning industry «s 
publisher of the “Western Canner & 
Packer”, a regional journal now in its 
47th year of publication. 
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PURPLE PLUM CANNERS 
PROMOTION IN HIGH GEAR 


’ Saturation coverage is rapidly shaping 
up as magazine, newspaper, radio and 
television editors join in the campaign to 
fexture canned Purple Plums as part of 
the intense promotion launched through- 
ou! the nation in October. 

The campaign, sponsored by the Pur- 
ple Plum Association, Portland, Oregon, 
was kicked off by color ads in McCall’s 
Magazine in November, followed by a 
series in other publications featuring 
testimonials from Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Kollmar (Dorothy Kilgallen) and Fibber 
McGee and Mollie. 

Cooperation on the publicity program 
has been scheduled by General Foods 
Corporation, Rice Consumer Service, 
Sunbeam Corporation, American Bakers 
Association and Continental Can Co. 
New and unusual suggestions for ways 
to serve canned purple plums will be 
sent to food experts in consumer and in 
institutional fields for mutual interest. 


Dealers, jobbers and distributors of 
canned purple plums are backing the 
campaign in anticipation of soaring sales 
records as point-of-sale material is dis- 
tributed and special display arranged 
wherever the fruit is sold. 

Interest in the project is also appar- 
ent among industrial publications and in- 
stitutional outlets, among them Institu- 


tional Housing and Feeding Magazine, 
McCall’s Food Service Bulletin, Super 
Market Merchandising and Canned Foods 
Merchandiser Digest. 

Special purple plum articles for these 
publications, plus recipe feature stories 
to leading newspapers and radio and TV 
home economics programs in a 250 mar- 
ket area, are being released as the cam- 
paign goes into full swing. 


“LIFE” COVERS PICKLE MEETING 


Well, not exactly the “Meeting”, but 
the popular magazine did have a photog- 
rapher on hand to cover one of many of 
“Bill” Moore’s publicity stunts. Bill, who 
is Secretary of the National Pickle Pack- 
ers Association, literally sleeps, eats and 
dreams pickles. His active mind has 
thought up a number of gags that have 
brought national publicity to the pickle 
industry. This time he recalled that 
World War II Bombardiers used to boast 
of their accuracy by saying they could 
drop their bombs into a pickle barrel. 
So a number of ex-bombardiers were 
called into the Sheraton Hotel in Chi- 
cago during the course of the recent 
“Pickle Fair”, taken to the 20th story 
and offered cash prizes for accuracy in 
dropping a pickle closest to a pickle bar- 
rel sitting on the sidewalk. “Life” sent 
a photographer and recorded the event 
in the November 7 issue, pages 69 and 


70. Closest pickle missed the barrel by 
only 16 inches, and Bill drew one more 
publicity bullseye for the pickle industry. 


RECORD FROZEN STRAWBERRY 
PACK 


A record production of 260 million 
pounds of frozen strawberries for the 
1955 season is forecast by the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers. Ex- 
clusive of California, where production 
is still going on, the 1955 pack, according 
to the Association, is 26 million pounds 
greater than last year, 157 million pounds 
as compared with 130 million pounds. 
California production is running some 14 
percent ahead of 1954. 


Biggest producing area, as usual, was 
the Northwest where six states, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana 
and Colorado accounted for 120 million 
pounds, 20 percent above 1954. 

The increase in retail sizes is signifi- 
cant this year, some 47 percent of the 
total pack, about 72 million pounds, went 
into retail size containers. Last year the 
production in these sizes amounted to 
approximately 56 million pounds, or less 
than 43 percent. As was the case last 
year, the 10 ounce size was most impor- 
tant, followed by the 16 ounce package. 
Most of the industrial pack, as cus- 
tomary, went into 30 pound tins and 
barrels. 


SPEED- 
SLICING 


THE 
URSCHEL MODEL “0” 
TRANSVERSE SLICER: 


® results in greater 
cutting yields. 

® is ruggedly con- 
structed for years 
of dependable 
service with low 
maintenance. 

thicknesses 
from 1/32’ to 
1-1/3”. 
occupies only 2’x9’ 
3-1/4” floor space. 


onsult Urschel now for the experienced answers 
your every Writes 
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As evidenced by your cooperation and support, 
Canco’s program of consumer advertising—now 
concluding its second year—has been an unquali- 
fied success. 

The results of tie-in promotions planned by can- 
ners and retailers indicate that, properly exploited, 
the:» advertisements have definitely increased the 


Go first to the people who are first! 
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made by Am 


SOUTHWEST BAR 


ay 
erican Can Company 


RBEQUE 


sale of canned foods and beverages of all kinds. 

Furthermore, figures show that this unique ad- 
vertising program, directed at your best prospects, 
has continued to be one of the most successful food 
advertising campaigns in the magazines today .. . 
all in all, it’s still another example of Canco’s 
unparalleled service to food packers. 


New York, Chicago, San Franci C 
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USDA Sums Up Fruit Situation--Takes A Look 
Into The Future 


The Agricultural Marketing Service 
on October 28 released its 1956 outlook 
issue of “The Fruit Situation,” based on 
conditions as of Oct. 1. The 41 page 
pamphlet contains much valuable infor- 
mation of interest to producers of canned, 
frozen, dried and fresh fruits. 


Summarizing the past ten years, 
USDA points out that during this period 
per capita consumption of’ frozen fruits 
and fruit juices, fresh equivalent, in- 
creased more than ten times (from prac- 
tically nothing). In contrast consumption 
of fresh, dried and canned fruits and 
fruit juices combined decreased. Per 
capita consumption of all fruits and 
fruit juices declined from a high of about 
225 pounds in 1946 to 193 pounds in 
1954. The 1954 total was made up of: 
Fresh 53 percent, canned 24 percent, 
frozen 16 percent, and dried 7 percent. 

Still speaking of all forms of fruits, 
USDA continues: “With consumer in- 
come high and expected to increase fur- 
ther, domestic demand for fruit in 1956 
is expected to be as strong as in 1955. 
Prospects for exports of fruit seem bet- 
ter than in the past year. Total produc- 
tion of deciduous fruits and tree nuts in 
1956 brobaly will be a little larger than 
in 1955. Citrus production is expected 
to continue to trend upward. 

Specific comments concerning export 
prospects are particularly interesting— 
“The outlook for exports of fresh and 
processed fruit indicates greater market 
opportunities in Western Europe during 
the 1955-56 season than in 1954-55. Busi- 
ness conditions are better, and standards 
of living have improved. Western Ger- 
many and Denmark have liberalized im- 
port restrictions on certain U. S. fruits, 
which will affect 1955 crop exports. The 
United Kingdom has announced authori- 
zations for the importation of several 
U. S. fruits and fruit products during 
1955-56. Supplies of deciduous fruits in 
Europe are expected to be much shorter 
this season than last, which should favor 
exports from the U. S. Although sup- 
plies of Mediterranean citrus fruits are 
larger in the 1955-56 season, they will 
be mostly out of the way by spring when 
the bulk of exports of fresh U, S. citrus 
occurs.” 
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ORANGES — AMS estimates produc- 
tion of early and mid-season oranges for 
the 1955-56 crop season at 67.6 million 
boxes, 2 percent smaller than last year, 
but 26 percent larger than the 1944-53 
average. Prospective crop in California 
is estimated at 13.5 million boxes, down 
12 percent. Expected Florida crop of 52 
million boxes is same as last year. Texas 
estimated at 1.35 million boxes, up 23 
percent. Early season estimates of Flo- 
rida Valencias point to a crop of 39 mil- 
lion boxes, 7 percent more than last year. 

Prices for oranges this fall and winter, 
says AMS, may average higher than a 
year earlier. Demand is expected to be 
stronger. 

Movement of Florida canned citrus 
juices in 1954-55 season a little larger 
than preceding season, and movement of 
frozen orange concentrate much larger. 
Carryover stocks of canned orange juice 
much smaller this fall than last, and 
carryover of frozen orange juice mod- 
erately smaller. This is expected to lead 
to an increased pack of frozen orange. 
concentrate, and contribute to higher 
prices for oranges. 

Sales of the 1954-55 crop for process- 
ing were over 73.1 million boxes, 3 per- 
cent larger than in 1953-54. Use for 
processing in Florida was 61.8 million 
boxes, 3 percent smaller than in the pre- 
ceding season. This included 44.8 mil- 
lion boxes of oranges made into frozen 
concentrate. Although this was a reduc- 
tion of 8 percent from the preceding sea- 
son, the yield of juice per box was about 
7 percent larger, hence output of frozen 
orange concentrate was nearly as large 
as in 1953-54. 


GRAPEFRUIT — AMS estimates the 
1955-56 grapefruit crop, excluding the 
California summer crop, at 44.1 million 
boxes, 8 percent larger than the 1954-55 
crop, but 7 percent under the 1944-53 
average. Most of the increase is in Flo- 
vida, where the crop of 38 million boxes 
is 9 percent larger than last season, and 
21 percent above average. The Arizona 
crop of 3 million boxes is up 21 percent, 
but the Texas crop of 2.2 million boxes is 
down 12 percent. 


Prices of grapefruit, AMS expects, 
though starting higher, may average not 
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greatly different from prices last year. 
With the carryover stocks of canned 
grapefruit juice much smaller than a 
year ago, the demand for processing 
should also be stronger. 

Sales of grapefruit for processing, 
about 18 million boxes, in the 1954-55 
season, were down 20 percent from the 
preceding season. Most of this reduction 
was in Florida, where the 15.6 million 
boxes processed in 1954-55 were 22 per- 
cent smaller than the preceding season. 


APPLES — Production of apples in 
1955 is estimated by AMS as of October 
1 at 107 million bushels, 2 percent under 
1954, but 1 percent above the 10 year 
average. Spring freezes reduced the crop 
considerably in Southern States, the Cen- 
tral States, and Virginia, but these de- 
creases are offset by larger crops in 
New England, and the Pacific Northwest, 
and one or two other important apple 
producing states. 

With canners’ carryover stocks of both 
apple sauce and apples heavier than last 
year, and smaller production of apples 
in the Appalachean area, where most of 
the processing is done, smaller packs of 
these commodities seem likely this 
season. 


NCA reports October 1 stocks of 
canned applesauce totaled 3.6 million 
cases, compared with 3.2 million cases 
last year. Shipments August 1 to Octo- 
ber 1 totaled 2 million cases compared 
with 1.7 million cases last year. The 
pack from August 1 to October 1 totaled 
3.1 million cases with 4.3 million cases 
last season. 

October stocks of canned apples, on 
the basis of 10’s, totaled 1 million cases 
compared with 371,000 cases last Octo- 
ber 1. Shipments August 1 to October 1 
totaled 393,000 cases compared with 
416,000 same period last year. The pack 
August 1 to October 1 this year totaled 
371,000 cases compared with 639,000 
cases last season. 

The 1955 crop of apples in Canada is 
expected to be 18 million bushels, 24 per- 
cent larger than last year, and 32 per- 
cent above the 1950-54 average. 


CRANBERRIES—The 1955 crop esti- 
mated at 1 million barrels of 100 pounds 
each, is 5 percent larger than 1954, 11 
percent below the record 1953 crop and 
27 percent above the 1944-53 average. 
Raw product opened on New York mar- 
ket at $3.75 per carton of 24/1 pound 
boxes, 50 cents under a year earlier, and 
has held steady at that figure. Fresh use 
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of the 1954 crop was 438,700 barrels, 
about 48 percent of the crop. Remainder 
579,800 barrels was processed, mostly in 
canned whole cranberries and cranberry 
auce. The 1954-55 pack was nearly 3 
inillion cases 24/214, 5 percent above the 
'953-54 pack. 1956 crop expected to be 
about same as 1955. 


STRAWBERRIES — 1955 crop of 
strawberries, according to AMS, was 13 
million crates of 24 quarts each, consid- 
erably larger than the above-average 
1954 crop. Movement to freezers, not yet 
completed, is expected to be larger than 
the 1954. On October 1, 1955 cold stor- 
age holdings of frozen strawberries were 
over 168 million pounds, 19 percent 
larger than a year earlier. Prices to 
growers in 1955 averaged higher than 
1954. Acreage for 1956 is 17 percent 
larger than in 1955 and 6 percent above 
the 1949-54 average. Large increases are 
indicated for Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, California, Indiana, Washington, 
and Oregon. In California, Oregon, and 
Washington, which grow most of the 
strawberries that are frozen, prospec- 
tive acreage is 11 percent larger than in 
1955. 


PEACHES—Production of peaches in 
1955, according to AMS, was approxi- 
mately 15% million bushels, 18 percent 
under 1954, and 27 percent below the 
1944-53 average. Production in most of 
the early states was cut severely by 
freezing, but in the late states produc- 
tion not greatly different from average. 
The Michigan crop considerably 
smaller than 1954, and also much under 
average. In contrast the Washington 
crop was much larger than last year, and 
considerably above average. In Califor- 
nia the clingstone crop, used mostly for 
canning, was 17 percent larger than in 
1954, and 5 percent above average. Pro- 
duction of freestones was 6 percent un- 
der 1954, but nearly up to average. Cal- 
fornia produced 67 percent of the total 
1955 crop. The 1955 pack of canned 
peaches, says AMS, is probably much 
larger than the 1954 pack. The Agency 
expects the overall 1956 crop to be much 
larger than 1955, with average weather. 


PEARS — AMS estimates 1955 pear 
crop at 30.4 million bushels, slightly 
smaller than 1954, and 2 percent under 
»verage. Bartlett pear crop on West 
‘oast estimated at 20.5 million bushels, 
hout the same as 1954, and 7 percent 
rger than average. Increases over 
st year in Washington and Oregon 
out offset a decrease in California. 


PLUMS—Production of fresh plums 
California and Michigan in 1955 was 
1,400 tons, 16 percent larger than the 
nall 1954 crop, and 6 percent above the 
144-53 average. Total production of 
runes in Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
1 1955, was 104,900 tons fresh basis, 
) percent above 1954 but 2 percent be- 
w average. AMS expects lighter crop 
1956. 
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CHERRIES—Production of sweet cher- 
ries in 1955, according to AMS, was 
118,980 tons, 21 percent above 1954, and 
26 percent larger than average. Prices 
for sweet cherries for processing in Cali- 
fornia averaged $200 per ton, 33 percent 
below 1954. The 1955 pack of canned 
sweet cherries was approximately 1.4 
million cases, basis 24/2%, 44 percent 
larger than 1954. 

The 1955 crop of sour cherries was 
105,590 tons, 40 percent larger than 
1954, and 29 percent above average. 
Growers received $128 a ton from Michi- 
gan processors, 42 percent under 1954, 
and $100 in New York, 52 percent less. 
The 1955 pack of canned sour cherries 
was approximately 3% million cases, 
basis 24/2%, 53 percent larger than 
1954. The pack of frozen sour cherries 
was 111 million pounds, up 28 percent. 
Cold storage holdings of frozen cherries, 
mostly sour, on October 1, were 84 mil- 
lion pounds, 19 percent larger than a 
year earlier. 

October stocks of canned RSP cherries 
according to NCA totaled 3.1 million 
actual cases, compared with 2.0 million 
cases last October 1. Shipments July 1 
to October 1 totaling 2 million cases, 
were considerably higher than the 1.2 
million cases same period last year. 


CANNED FRUITS—Taking a look at 
canned fruits, AMS in its forecast, said 
that 1955-56 pack of commercially canned 
fruits will be somewhat larger than the 
heavy 1954-55 pack. Packs of apricots, 
sweet cherries, and sour cherries are up 
112, 44, and 53 percent respectively. New 
pack of peaches probably also is up con- 
siderably. But the pack of pears, apples 
and applesauce, not yet completed, are 
expected to be smaller. Continued large 
supplies of canned pineapple are ex- 
pected from Hawaii. 


Part of the increased supplies, says 
AMS, probably will find outlets in the 
Southeastern States where freeze hit 
hardest, but even with some increase in 
per capita consumption over the 1954-55 
rate of about 19.2 pounds, there may be 
heavier carryover next summer. Con- 
cerning canned citrus, AMS says, there 
should be some increase in the pack of 
grapefruit juice, and there may be also 
an increase in the output of blended 
juice, with the new pack of canned 
orange juice not greatly different, al- 
though an increase of frozen orange juice 
is expected. 


FROZEN FRUITS AND JUICES — 


AMS expects 1955 production of frozen 


fruits and juices will probably reach a 
total of about 1,350,000,000 pounds, 5 
percent above 1954. The pack of decidu- 
ous fruits is expected to be from 5 to 10 
percent larger than the 1954 output of 
about 523 million pounds. The 1955 pack 
of frozen RSP cherries at 111 million 
pounds, is up 28 percent; strawberry 
pack, still under way, expected to exceed 
1954 pack of 221 million pounds; frozen 
orange concentrate pack in 1954-55 
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totaled 64.7 million gallons, 1 percent 
smaller than previous year. USDA ex- 
pects a larger production of frozen 
fruits and fruit juices in 1956. 

Stocks of frozen fruits and fruit juices 
in cold storage on October 1 were ap- 
proximately 789 million pounds, 7 per- 
cent larger than a year earlier. Stocks 
of frozen deciduous fruits at 468 million 
pounds, were up 17 percent. All items 
except blackberries and blueberries were 
larger than a year previously. Strawber- 
ries at 168 million pounds were 19 per- 
cent above the quantity on October 1, 
1954; cherries at 84 million pounds also 
up 19 percent; frozen orange juice stocks 
at 21.7 million gallons, 6 percent smaller 
than a year earlier. 


PEA STOCKS—National Canners As- 
sociation, this week, issued its first re- 
port on the stocks and shipments of peas 
for the 1955-56 season. The report shows 
that pea canners shipped 11.2 million 
cases of peas to October 1, compared 
with 11.6 million cases last season. Oc- 
tober stocks totaled 21.9 million cases, 
compared with 19.9 million cases last Oc- 
tober 1. As will be remembered, pea 
canners started the season on June 1 
with a carryover of 1.9 million cases, 
compared with 4.2 million cases begin- 
ning of last year. To this they added a 
pack of 31.2 million cases (last year 27.2 
million cases), for a total supply of 33.1 
million cases this year, compared with 
31.5 million cases last year. 

Out of a total supply pack plus carry- 
over, of 7.6 million cases of Alaskas, 
canners on October 1 held 4.9 million 
cases, which means shipments June 1 
to October 1 totaled 2.7 million cases. 
Pack plus carryover, sweets totaled 2514 
million cases; October 1 stocks 17 million 
cases, so that shipments amounted to 8.5 
million cases. 

On October 1 the Mid-Atlantic area 
held 425,467 cases of Alaskas; the Mid- 
west 4,366,642 cases; and the - West 
111,883 cases. Sweets: New York and 
Maine 719,862 cases; Mid-Atlantic 764,- 
048 cases; Midwest 11,766,346 cases; and 
the Far-West 3,786,388 cases. By quality, 
October 1 stocks of Alaskas amounted to 
2.2 million cases of fancy, 1.6 million 
cases of extra standard, and 1.1 million 
cases of standards. Sweets, 10.7 million 
cases of fancy, 4.5 million cases of extra 
standard, and 1.8 million cases of stand- 
ards. There were only a half million 
cases of all qualities in all areas of No. 
10 Alaskas, while No. 10 Sweets totaled 
1.4 million cases. 


Harold Markman, formerly Assistant 
to Ray Beerend, President of Basic Food 
Materials, Inc. at Vermilion, Ohio, has 
been appointed District Manager of the 
Company’s West Coast territories. Mr. 
Beerend also announces that Joseph D. 
Pollock, formerly associated with Oscar 
Mayer and Cudahy Packing Company, 
has been appointed sales representative 
in Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, and Up- 
per Michigan, 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Firm Offerings Of Tomatoes—Good Move- 
ment Of Beans—Corn Firmly Held—Kraut 
Offered Sparingly—Cranberry Sauce Demand 
Not Up To Expectations—Citrus Operations 
Picking Up — Sardine Pack About Over — 
England To Buy Salmon From Japan—Some 
Tuna Packers Shift Operations—Heavy Call 
For Peaches Expected — Apricots Steady — 
Pears Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 4, 195 


TOMATOES—Very few offerings out 
of Tri-States at $1.00 for 1s, $1.30 to 
$1.35 for 303s, $2.15 to $2.20 for 2%, 
and $7.75 to $8.00 for 10s, standards 
f.o.b. cannery. Extra standards 1s were 
quoted at $1.10, 303s, at $1.50 to $1.75, 
2%s at $2.35 to $2.50 and 10s at $8.50. 
All were per doz. f.o.b. cannery. As a 
matter of fact, there are not many sell- 
ers with any unsold stocks. 

In Texas, there were offerings of to- 
matoes on the basis of $1.20 for 303s, 
and there were also reports that these 
stocks were “ample”. The trade took 
a dim view of these reports as the de- 
mand has not picked up in that section. 

California canners report receiving a 
tonnage as of October 21 of 1,724,919 
tons, as against 1,235,287 tons for the 
same time last year. Most of the can- 
ners remain withdrawn from the market. 
While the pack may be larger than last 
year, the great shortage in the East and 
the Midwest will more than absorb the 
increase on the West Coast. 


SNAP BEANS—tThe interesting de- 
velopment in this market will be the sup- 
ply figures to be shown by the next 
report from the National Canners Asso- 
ciation. Trade leaders have been under 
the impression that the demand has been 
very heavy and that a good share of the 
buying interest was due to the attractive 
prices. There continued to be offerings 
f.o.b. Maryland cannery at $1.05 for 
standard cut 5 sieve 303s, and $1.00 on 
ungraded cut. Texas canners also of- 
fered standard 5 sieve cut at $1.00 for 
303s, f.o.b., while for Blue Lake variety 
these sellers offered standards 5 sieve 
cut at $1.05 per doz. f.o.b. 


CORN—Prices held around the top of 
the season. Offerings out of New York 
State were at a minimum. Maryland 
canners quoted, in some instances $1.25 
for standard whole kernel and $1.30 for 
cream style, f.o.b., both 303s. Midwest 
sellers asked $1.50 for fancy whole ker- 
nel golden 303s, and $1.25 for standard 
cream style white, 303s, f.o.b. 


Stocks are reported as decreasing fast 
with the belief that much of the surplus 
which was carried over has been elimi- 
nated. However, there were also reports 
that in some trade outlets buying has 
slowed as a result of the firmer asking 
levels. 
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SAUERKRAUT—Owing to the short 
supply position, and the broadening de- 
mand a very firm price trend is revealed. 
For 2\%s, f.o.bs New York State can- 
neries $1.75 per doz. appeared to be the 
low, with some refusing to accept this 
basis. The same schedule prevailed f.o.b. 
Midwest. Currently prices are at the 
highs of the season. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE —It is believed 
in some quarters that the demand for 
this specialty item was not as heavy as 
anticipated. As a result, with processing 
underway, concessions were 
thought possible on large orders. In a 
general way sellers were asking $1.50 
for 300s, fancy strained, per doz. f.o.b. 
and $9.25 for 10s, f.o.b. Eastern shipping 
point. 


CITRUS JUICES—Florida processing 
operations continue to increase, but at 
the moment trade interest in this prod- 
uct is limited. Offerings of new pack 
sweetened are reported at $1.85 for 
grapefruit juice, $2.55 for orange, $2.30 
for blended and $2.10 for tangerine juice, 
all 46 oz. when packed and ready for 
shipment. 

For old pack offerings were on the 
basis of 10s only for orange juice at 
$5.40, blended at $4.70 and grapefruit 
juice at $3.75. In most instances these 
offerings covered both sweetened and un- 
sweetened. The market appears to be 
well stabilized at the moment for stocks, 
especially of orange and blended, are 
light and as a result there is no import- 
ant sales pressure. 


MAINE SARDINES — This situation 
has failed to show much change. The 
pack covering all sizes runs slightly in 
excess of 1,000,000 cases, but for keyless, 
quarters the total is around 800,000 
cases. The season is about at an end 
as cold weather and high seas can be ex- 
pected along the Maine coast daily. Fish- 
ing then will be impossible. The total 
pack this season was the smallest in 
recent years and compared with nearly 
3,000,000 cases last year. There is likely 
to be a shortage of about 500,000 cases 
for trade needs before new season opera- 
tions are underway in volume toward the 
end of next May, providing that there is 
a renewal of normal fish runs. Some 
sellers were offering at $8.00 per case 
f.o.b. Maine and others were command- 
ing $8.50 per case. The trade expects 
all sellers will be at this basis in a few 
weeks, 


SALMON—The main development in 
this market was that England allocated 
exchange equivalent to $13,200,000 and 
arranged for purchases covering that 
amount of salmon in Japan. This was 
forced as a result of the shortages in 
Alaska and Canada and the belief that 
there is no certainty that either the 
American or Canadian markets could 
meet this demand. It was also stated 
that despite this, England had allocated 
additional funds for purchases in both 
areas, if possible. One West Coast can- 
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ner reported sales of Puget Sound sock- 
eyes, 4s to England on the basis of 
$12.00 per case f.o.b. 

Alaska red sockeye salmon offerings 
were reported in this market at $20.00 
per case for halves, Copper River chi- 
nooks at $17.50, pinks at $12.50, to 
$13.50, medium reds at $15.00 to $16.00 
and chums at $11.50. There were scat- 
tered offerings of Puget Sound sockeyes 
at $20.00 for halves, $15.50 to $16.00 for 
Cohoes, $12.50 to $13.00 for pinks and 
$11.50 for chums, per doz. f.o.b. cannery. 


TUNA FISH—Some California can- 
ners are processing tuna outside of their 
regular plants. This was forced by the 
inability to operate at their home stand 
owing to the labor trouble, affecting 
warehouse men and cannery workers. 
They are processing fish that has been 
tied up on clippers for some time. This 
fish held under refrigeration is being un- 
loaded and trucked to processing centers. 
The market tone is somewhat stronger, 
but actually there has been no change 
pricewise. Fancy white meat solid pack 
albacore, as to pack and label, was quoted 
at $12.00 to $14.00 per case f.o.b. can- 
nery, while Japanese white meat Alba- 
core, halves in brine were available at 
$11.75 to $12.00 per case, ex-warehouse, 
New York. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Considerable 
attention was given to the report from 
the West Coast that buying interest in 
cling peaches fell off approximately 15% 
during August and September and that 
there was an increase of one percent in 
the total sales of freestones. Many at- 
tributed this to the supply shortage ex- 
isting at that time. The theory is that 
there will be a heavy call for peaches 
through to the end of the season and 
that independent canners have largely 
sold their output. The pack this year 
probably will total 18,000,000 cases in 
California, but with the great shortages, 
especially in the East, processors will 
not be able to supply the demand, even 
at that total. No change in the price 
schedule was noted with choice halves, 
2's, again offered at $2.80 to $2.90 as to 
seller and packing per doz., f.o.b. 

While the apricot pack total is heavy 
there are no signs of any price weakness. 
A better demand is developing for the 
good quality packs and packers in some 
instances report fairly good bookings. 
Choice halves, unpeeled 8 oz. were priced 
at $1.15, $1.80 for 303s, $2.80 for 2's, 
and $10.40 for 10s, per doz. f.o.b. 

In pears, standards 2%4s, both North- 
west and California were offered around 
the same levels, the basis being $3.05 
and $3.07% per doz. f.o.b. Market inter- 
est has slowed somewhat, but there was 
a feeling that demand would pick up 
with the tightness likely in other grades. 
Demand for RSP cherries was rather 
routine at this time and the market posi- 
tion slightly toward the soft side. For 
2s f.o.b. Wisconsin cannery the market 
was around $2.10 and New York a frac- 
tion higher. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Canning Season About At An End With 

Conditions Highly Satisfactory—Dry Beans 

On Weak Side—Fruits Getting More Than 

Usual Attention — Mixed Case Of Fruits 

Featured — Light Olive Pack Underway — 

Still Packing Tomatoes—Spinach Firm—Fish 
Strike Ends. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 4, 1955 


THE SITUATION—Buying continues 
on a rather more active scale than usual 
for this time of the year, but interest is 
commencing to lag on some of the items 
known to be in rather heavy supply. 
Shipments are keeping up well, with 
some canners setting new records along 
this line. Prices generally are quite firm, 
with advances the rule where any 
changes are made, and this encourages 
distributors to take possession of their 
purchases as soon as possible. The can- 
ning season in California is almost at an 
end and while fruits and vegetables ma- 
tured rather later than usual, weather 
conditions have been almost ideal and 
heavy packs have been made. October 
came to an end without any appreciable 
rainfall and tomatoes will be a very 
heavy pack even if operations come to a 
speedy end. A market for this item 
seems in sight for all that can possibly 
be processed. The season for some items 
in fruits extended over a longer period 
than noted in many years and little fruit 
was lost. Canned salmon is one of the 
strongest items in the West Coast list 
this year, with buyers asking for early 
deliveries. 


DRY BEANS—Rapid progress is 
being made in the harvesting of dry 
beans in California and it is estimated 
that about 90 percent is now under cover, 
The demands of canners and shippers 
are quite light, however, and prices 
have declined from an index number of 
199.6 a year ago to 190.6. Small White 
beans have sold of late at $8.50 per 100 
pounds, or off around 30 cents during the 
week. Baby Limas, in which canners 
are also directly interested, are quoted 
at $7.75 to $8.00. 


FRUITS — California canned fruits 
are receiving better than usual attention 
at- the hands of buyers, despite the fact 
that packs of most items in the list are 
quite heavy. The apricot season ex- 
‘ended over the longest period in the his- 
ory of the industry and a very large 
sack was made, with this well over the 
ive and a half million case mark. 
Prices have been adjusted downward 
somewhat from opening lists and sales 
are very close to $3.55 for No. 2% fancy 
1alves, with choice at $2.90 and standard 
it $2.70. 


A heavy early business has been done 
on cling peaches, with quite a few can- 
ners withdrawn on some items for the 
time being. Some sales made during the 
week are reported at $3.15 for fancy 
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halves No, 2%, with choice at $2.8214- 
$2.85 and standard grouped around 
$2.65. The canning of pears is about at 
an end, with about 75 percent of the crop 
handled by canners. The pack, however, 
will be less than that: of last year. The 
Pacific Northwest seems to have packed 
more pears than a year ago. 

MIXED CASES—One of our largest 
canners is featuring a variety fruit pack 
this season under its nationally adver- 
tised brand and this promises to be quite 
an item for the holiday trade. The fruit 
is packed in No. 303 glass and each case 
contains twelve jars made up of the fol- 
lowing items: 2 jars boysenberries, one 
jar light sweet cherries, one of dark 
sweet cherries, 2 jars of figs, 2 jars 
fruits for salad, 1 jar whole spiced 
peaches, 1 jar sliced pears, 1 jar De Luxe 
purple plums and 1 jar stewed prunes. 
This variety fruit pack is priced at 
$2.97. 

OLIVES—The processing of California 
ripe olives is now in full swing and 
earlier reports of a light crop are being 
substantiated. One concern marketing 
its product under a nationally advertised 
brand and making use of a different siz- 
ing system than employed by most other 
canners has come out with an opening 
list, as follows: No. 1 super colossal, 
$4.10 a dozen; No. 1 king size, $3.00; 
No. 1 mammoth size, $2.85; buffet family 
size, $2.75; No. 1 family size, $2.30; No. 
1 small size, $2.30; No. 1 pitted, $3.25; 
buffet, pitted, $1.85; 41% oz. chopped, 85 
cents and No. 10 mammoth, $17.10. 
Another large canner is out with open- 
ing prices, with some of its best selling 
items in No. 1s listed as medium, $2.65; 
large, $2.75; medium pitted, $3.15, and 
large pitted, $3.25. Industry-wide, open- 
ing prices are higher than a year ago. 

TOMATOES—Weather conditions con- 
tinue to favor the growers and canners 
of tomatoes and most plants are still 
in operation. Deliveries to canners 
reached the 1,724,919 ton mark for the 
season to October 21, so the fantastic 
zoal of 1,900,000 tons for the season may 
be reached. Demand is as brisk as ever 
with many canners withdrawn-on much 
of the list for the time being. 


SPINACH—The canned spinach mar- 
ket is quite firm, with some operators 
completely out of stocks. Movement has 
been very steady in recent months, with 
prices largely unchanged. Some can- 
ners operating on a national scale expect 
to draw on Texas sources in December. 


CARROTS—The packing of carrots is 
under way in the San Francisco Bay 
area, but on a rather limited scale, owing 
to good demand from the shipping mar- 
kets. Some canners have sizeable orders 
on hand for shipment as soon as possible. 


FISH—On the last day of October the 
cannery workers’ strike in the southern 
part of the State came to an end. This 
has been keeping fishermen idle since 
September, with the result that some 
items in the fish list have become quite 
scarce. The settlement of the strike 
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means that operations will be resumed 
quickly on tuna, sardines, anchovies and 
mackerel. Deliveries of sardines for the 
season have been confined to plants at 
San Francisco and Monterey, with these 
totaling 11,522 tons for the season 
through October 27. Last year to this 
date deliveries totaled 16,838 tons. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


New Business On Light Side With Emphasis 
On Shipments Against Contracts—Signs Of 
Strength in Applesauce—New Pack Citrus 
Offered — Standard Peas Strong — Marking 
Time On Tomatoes Pending Outcome Of 
California Pack—Cabbage Harvest About At 
End—Pro-Rating Beets—tInterest In Corn 
Perking Up Again—Pears, Prune Plums And 
Bing Cherries On Short Side. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 4, 1955 


THE SITUATION—Business passing 
these days in Chicago could be called no 
more than routine. Buyers have gone 
about as far as they can in the face of 
severe shortages and very strong mar- 
kets as there is a limit to available 
money and space. If the trade are cau- 
tious, canners are more so as heavy sales 
to date and short packs have made them 
anything but willing sellers. However, 
there is always that push for shipping 
instructions against bookings made early 
in the season, in many cases before 
packs even began. Actually, the majority 
of shipments now coming into the Chi- 
cago market are instructions against 
earlier commitments with new business 
very much on the light side. 

Despite the current lull in activity the 
past few weeks, markets remain strong 
and are expected to stay that way for 
some time to come. Almost the entire 
line of vegetables are in excellent posi- 
tion and in many cases distributors will 
be hurting for additional supplies come 
next Spring, maybe long before that. 
Most of the fruit line could be placed 
in a very similar category as heavy sales 
and only moderate packs have had the 
same results. Citrus canners are coming 
into the new pack and are willing sellers 
as are those processors who pack apple- 
sauce and are now in the midst of the 
current pack. However, the list is short 
and it’s generally a seller’s market. 


APPLESAUCE—tThere has been no 
change in the sauce market pricewise 
since last week but there are indications 
current prices will soon be a thing of the 
past. A huge pack had been expected 
in New York and it now appears that the 
total pack will not equal 4 million cases 
in round figures as compared to 5 mil- 
lion last year. Several of the smaller 
canners have already withdrawn from 
the market which is an indication of 
things to come. Industry sales to date 
have been excellent although not in Chi- 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 

Nore: Many items, particularly vege- 
tables, are withdrawn and prices 
represent either last prices quoted or 
for regular customers only. 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 5.10 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 
Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.50 
Pic., all Gr., 3.30 
N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears .... 
Large Spears -95-4.00 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02............. 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.50-1.70 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Fey., 3 sv., Cut, No. 308......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz....... -90-.92% 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2% 2.10 
No. 10 %.25-7.50 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........1.05-1.15 
No. 2% 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 


Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303....1.70-1.75 


Cut, Fey., 4 sv., No. 308......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.30-1.50 
No. 2% 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Std. Cut, No. 308..........0.0000. 1.10-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Fey., Fr. Style, Cut, Gr., 
No. 303 1.50 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, wax, 
No. 303 1.75-1.85 
9.50-10.00 
Ex. Std., No. 1.55-1.60 
Std., No. 303 1.30-1.45 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 
No. 303 2.35-2.45 
No. 10 12.50 
No. 10 11.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-10.00 
No. 10 8.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308............00 1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 808..........c00008 1.30 
No. 10 6.25 
Std. Cut, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
Was, Cut, Fey., 8 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
4 sv. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. 1.35-1.40 
5 sv. 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 8.00 


N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.25-2.40 


No. 10 13.00 
3 sv., No. 303 2.15-2.20 
No. 10 12.50 
Vertical, Fey., 3 sv., No. 3038......2.45 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303..........00 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 9.35 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303.........00000 1.65 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 3038........c0000 1.45 
No. 10 8.35 
No. 10 7.35-8.15 
Ozarks, Std. Cut, Gr. 303’s..1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.10 


Texas, Std., Cut, No. 303....1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.50 


LIMA 
Fey, Tiny Gr., No. 308.......2.60-2.70 
Small 2.25-2.85 
No. 10 13.00 
Medium 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 11.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303......1.35 
St. Gr. & Wh., No. 
No. 10 7.50 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308s....1.00-1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 1.20-1.25 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Sh, No. 8 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 
Diced, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Cut, 803 1.00-1.05 
No. 5.00-5.25 
N.Y. Fey. Cut & Diced 308s..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 303s 1.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 1.05 
No. 5.50 
East, ver. Diced, 
No. 303 1,.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
CORN— 
East (many withdrawn) 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Bix. Btd., No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308........ 1.60-1.70 
9.50-10.00 
10 8.50 
Mipwest (few quotations) 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.55 
12 oz. vac 1.50 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 Nom. 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 10 9.25 
Ex. Std., W.K. Wh., No. 308......1.25 
PEAS 
Eastern Alaskas 
2 NO. 2.05-2.15 
No. 10 12.00-12.25 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 308............ 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex, Std., 2 sv., No. 303........ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.00 
3 sv., No. 303. 1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
1.25-1.35 
No. 7.25 
4 sv., No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Ungraded, No. 303............ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
Eastern Sweets 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 10 9.50 
5 sv., No. 10 8.50 
Fey., Ung., No. 308............ 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 303........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 8.25 
Std., Ung., No. 308............. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Midwest Alaskas 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
No. 10 13.75 
No. 10 12.50 
3 sv., No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., 8 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., 4 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.75 
Midwest Sweets 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 1.65 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 8.50 
5 sv., No. 803 1.45 
No. 10 8.00 


Ungraded, No. 808.. 55 


No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. & Ung., 
1.8214-1.85 
No. 10 7.75 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
No, 10 7.50 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.05 
..(nom.) 5.50 
East, Fey., No. 2%........(mom.) 1.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., 
(nom.) 1.27%-1.30 
No. 10 (nom.) 5.85-6.00 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 308 .........00 1.25 
No. 2% 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Ozark, Fey., No. 2Y 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 4.75 
TOMATOES 


TrI-STATES (most withdrawn) 


1.50-1.75 
No. 2% 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 2% 2.20-2.35 
No. 10 7.75-8.50 
INDIANA, Ex, Std., No. 1............ 1.15 
Ex. Std., No. 1.45-1.70 
No. 2% 2.35-2.45 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 8.00 
Calif., Fey., No. 1.70 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.05 
No. 10 eee 50 
Std., No. 303 1 2214-1, 30 
No. 2% 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Ozarks, Std., No. 80-.85 
No. 303 1.20 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Fey., 14 oz 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
Ind., Fey., 14 (nmom.) 1.95 
Md., Fey., No. 10 Nom 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.)..........11.00-15.50 
Md., Fey., 100/6 oz...... Nom. 
TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 

No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10, 1.06 8.50 

1.066, NO. 30 
No. 10 8.25 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

East, Fey., No. 308..........00 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.00 

APPLES (East) 
9.00-10.50 


APRICOTS (New Pack) 


No. 
No. 10 9.15-9.75 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 
2.27% 


CHERRIES (New Pack) 
R.S.P., Water, No. 3803........1.80-1.85 


No, 2 2.10 

No. 10 9.25-10.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%........ 
Choice, 8 oz 

No. 308 

No. 2% 4.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 14.25-15.00 
Northwest, R.A., Ch., 8 
No. 303 2.421, 
No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 13.90 

N. Y. Dark Bing Ch., 
No. 303 2.35-2.75 

COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 808... 2.22% 
No. 24 
No. 10 12.75-12.80 
Choice, No, 303 2.15 
No. 2% 3.35 
10 12.25 
PEACHES 

Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303..2.00-2.05 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
— 
2% 2.80-2.90 


10.25-10.50 


.2.6214-2.671% 
9.40-9.60 
Elberta, Fey., No. 3.42% 
No. 10 11.50 
Choice, No. 2.95-2.971%4 
PE 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 308....2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.50 
2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2........2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
No. 10 7.50 
N. Y., Ch., No. 303 1.35 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50 
JUICES 
APPLE 
SO 
46 oz. tin 2.40 


CITRUS, BLENDED 


Fla., No. 2 s/a 1.25 
46 0z., s/a 2.15-2.30 
GRAPEFRUIT 
No. 10 3.75-3.85 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2, s/a 1.15 
46 oz., s/a 2.40-2.55 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
2.50-2.75 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
Ind., Fey., No. 2 1.3( 
46 oz. 2.60 
No. 10 4.90 
46 oz. 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T......... 32.00-33.00 
19.00-20.0/ 
Medium Red, No. 27.01 
15.00-16.0( 
P.S. Sockeye 20.0") 
12.50-14.5" 
11,00-11.50 


SARDINES CasE 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless............ 8.25-8.50 
TUNA—Psr Cases 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s. 
Fey., Light Meat, 


12.00-15.25 


Std.. Light 
Chunks 10.00-10.50 
Grated 1.16-8.00 


Halves, Fey., No. 
Choice, No. 


RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three insertions per line 50¢, four or more consecutive insertions 
without change per line 40¢, minimum charge per Ad $1.00. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—(3) Ammonia Compressors: York 11 x 13, Frick 
9 x 9, Frick 8 x 8; (3) 50 gal. and (1) 80 gal. St. St. Jacketed 
Tilt Kettles; (30) St. St. and St. Clad Stationary Jacketed Ket- 
tles from 40 gal. to 200 gal.; (30) Stainless Steel Tanks from 
40 gal. to 10,500 gal. sizes; (30) Wood Tanks 4500 gal. to 14,000 
gal.; (40) Welded Steel Tanks with Lastiglas or Mammut Lin- 
ing from closed breweries (up to 23,400 gal. sizes); Fitzpatrick 
Stainless Steel Comminuting Machine, Model F-8; Hope Machine 
Co. type 18 Semi-Automatic Single Piston Stainless Steel Filler, 
agitated Hopper, Rising Table; Niagara Stainless Steel Filter 
110 sq. ft. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 
Fa. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—1 RD 12 Rietz Disintegrator; 1 RD 9 Reitz Dis- 
integrator with dual discharge; 1 Wolfinger Beet Slicer, Model 
No. 6, % inch slices, equipped with chip reel, 1 in. x 1 in. mesh; 
1 Electric Vibrating Sewage Screen. Give price, location and 
complete details first letter. Harlingen Canning Co., P. O. Box 
31, Harlingen, Tex. 


’ WANTED—Bodymaker for gallon round cans, without change 
parts, without side seam soldering attachment, but with body 
feed and feed bars. Stern Can Co., Inc., 71 Locust St., Boston 
25, Mass. 


HAVE BUYERS who need at once: Weber Apple Filler; 6 
Pease Seed Cell Slicer Heads, with or without table; Apple Chip 
Reel, stainless steel; 2 pocket Elgin Filler for 10 - 16 oz. frozen 
fruits; 10 Pease Double Apple Paring Units, any condition; 
Allen Apple Sauce Mixer-Cooker, small or medium capacity; 
World Turret Labeler, 14 oz. 8 panel and neck; 1 - 24x303 Can 
Caser, power; 1 Wolfinger Beet Slicer No. 6; Electric Vibrating 
Sewage Screen. Give full information, net price, skidded, loaded 
rail or truck. Mail complete list of equipment you have to sell. 
Otto W. Cuyler, Webster, N. Y. 


WANTED—1 #2 Liquid Filler #2 cans; 1 M. & S. 6-pocket 
Corn Filler for #2 cans; 1 - 150/200 gal. Stainless Steel Steam 
Jacketed Cooking Vat w/Agitator. J. Fred Schmidt Packing Co., 
253 E. Kossuth St., Columbus 6, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory including Equipment and 
Farms containing over 500 acres in Carroll County, Maryland. 
Will sell separately or in entirety. G. E. Robertson Co., 332 
Equitable Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. Phone: SAratoga 7-3428. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE— 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Canning Plant located in Mid-West, 
equipped for the packing of whole kernel and cream style corn. 
Located in good agricultural area, 200,000 case capacity. Owners 
will sell or make partnership arrangements with responsible 
parties. Owners wish to retire from responsibility. Excellent 
opportunity for right individual. Adv. 55260, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—3 Canning Plants; old established firm; continu- 
ous operation for 51 years; corn and peas. Located within 25 and 
45 miles of Baltimore, Md. and Washington, D. C. respectively. 
In Western Maryland, the origin of sweet corn canning. Excel- 
lent shipping rates to Philadelphia, New York, New England, 
as well as Southern points. Siding and truck facilities. Capa- 
city 400,000 cases corn, 150,000 cases peas. One of the largest 
canners of No. 10 corn in the country. Selling the best accounts 
under private and packer’s label. These plants have been a 
money-maker. Owners retiring from active business. Thomas 
& Co., 71 E. South St., Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE, LEASE OR RENT—Tomato Canning Plant, 303 
and #10 lines, also tomato puree. Very nicely equipped, three 
large Boilers, automatic fired, own pure ample water supply, 
warehouse equipped with fork trucks and pallets; set up could 
also be used for other processing. Outstanding Factory Manager 
available. Plant is in operation. Located in Central Illinois. 
Never have been able to supply local demand. Owner lives in 
the South and wishes to dispose of Northern holdings. Adv. 
55269, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—lIdeal site for Food Processing and Freezing 
Plant located in center of the Yakima Valley in Washington 
with abundance of high quality fruits and vegetables. Site of 
about five acres of land is sided by both U. P. and N. P. spurs; 
sewer and water already installed; also has modern two stage 
350 H.P. Ammonia Freezing facility, and 250 H.P. Water Tube 
Boilers. You can’t beat this for food plant site. Build at tre- 
mendous saving the exact type installation you require. For 
additional information inquire: P. O. Box 240, Sunnyside, Wash. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory located in a good farming com- 
munity in Southeastern Pennsylvania, equipped to can snap 
beans and tomatoes. Ample water supply and warehouse space. 
Offered for sale on account of the age of the owner. Adv. 55274, 
The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—First Class Canning Factory Maintenance Man. 
Steady position with opportunity for advancement with inde- 
pendent canner located in Northern Ohio. Advise as to qualifica- 
tions, references, and salary expected. Adv. 55273, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Two Plant Superintendents, capable of streamlin- 
ing present canning operations on Beans, Peas, Tomatoes & 
Tomato Products, Beets, Carrots, and Corn. Must be capable 
of managing help and putting together an efficient operation in 
all phases of canning. Must be young, energetic. For further 
particulars write: Akin Products Co., P. O. Box 791, Mission, Tex. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Sales Exec. presently employed, de- 
sires change. Excellent sales record on Tri-State and Florida 
canned fruits and vegetables. Adv. 55265, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Purchasing Exec. canned foods, with 
acounting background. Not satisfied with present connections. 
Able and willing produce with your interests in mind. Adv. 
55266, The Canning Trade. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED —To buy job lots of canned foods, all sizes. Schmidt 


Wholesale Grocery, 818 Banklick St., Covington, Ky. 


ENGINEERING SERVICE—Realize the full efficiency of your 
plant operation. Plant layout, Preventative Maintenance, Equip- 
ment Recommendations, Machinery Design, Quality Control 
Analysis. Efficiency through engineering. Connie Staffa, Food 
Processors Engineering Service, Manor Road, Glen Arm, Md. 


MR. FOOD PACKER—If you are interested, we are ready to 
buy job lots, distressed and salvaged canned as well as frozen 
foods of all types and sizes. Adv. 55252, The Canning Trade. 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave., 


Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


WANTED—Offerings on dents, rusts, out of condition canned 
goods. Ken Evans, 2935 Russell, Detroit 7, Mich. 


ABSOLUTE TOP DOLLAR for your small or large lots dis- 


tress and salvage foods or food products of all types and sizes. 


VINER APRON SPECIALISTS—AIl types of Viner Aprons; 
endless, lacing slat, and zipper. Curtain, undercarrier and other 
canvas needs. Nationwide service. Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., 


123 Delancey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Adv. 55268, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Offerings on Fancy #10 Catsup, #10 Extra 
Standard Tomatoes, and Barrelled Cauliflower in Brine. Tenser 


& Phipps, Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MARKET NEWS 
(Continued from Page 17) 


cago. However, the trade are now begin- 
ning to perk up as some of them see the 
handwriting on the wall and sales are on 
the upgrade. Current sales are being 
made on the basis of $1.25 for fancy 
303s and $6.75 for tens. 


CITRUS — Higher costs are facing 
Florida citrus canners as they come into 
the new pack but most of them are still 
willing sellers. Most of the offerings 
available here are of the sweetened va- 
riety only and the trade here will buy 
juice of this kind only when natural 
juice cannot be found. So far, odd lots 
of old pack natural juice seem to be fill- 
ing the gaps but its getting tougher all 
the time. New pack sugar added goods 
are quoted here on the basis of $2.40 for 
orange juice, $2.15 for blend and $1.70 
for grapefruit and sales are very limited. 

PEAS — While this item may have 
been bypassed in the rush of things, it’s 
still a very firm market with offerings 
anything but burdensome. Standard peas 
are very. short and a complete cleanup 
seems certain by next Spring. Prices are 
strong at $1.25 for standard 4 sieve 
Alaskas in 303s with tens at $6.75. A 
few standard sweets might be purchased 
at $1.20 but total supplies will not be 
sufficient. Fancy 3 sieves Alaskas are 
listed at $1.70 for 303s and $9.25 for tens 
with extra standard 4s at $1.30 and 
$7.25. 

TOMATOES — This is a very quiet 
market at present as distributors have 
covered ahead to some extent and not too 
much is offered out of the Midwest. Can- 
ners seem content to take things easy at 
the moment as buyers are marking time 
untol they get a more complete picture 
of the situation in California. Standard 
tomatoes are offered from local sources 
at $1.05 for ones, $1.35 for 303s and 
$8.00 for tens. Extra standards range all 
the way from $1.45 for 303s to $1.70 de- 
pending as usual on the quality of the 
goods involved while tens are offered at 
$8.75 to $9.00. 


KRAUT—Cabbage harvesting will end 
in another week or two and then the final 
figures can be estimated and they are 
not going to be good. Sales of kraut 
here have been very heavy as distribu- 
tors not only bought heavily but goods 
are moving at retail in excellent shape. 
Most canners in this area are now ask- 
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ing $1.75 for 244s, $1.27% for 303s and 


‘$5.85 for tens although little business 


has been consumated at these levels as 
yet. However, there is little doubt the 
trade will have to pay these prices when 
they need more kraut. 

BEETS—Many of the major beet fac- 
tors have been forced to pro-rate book- 
ings on beets to some extent with some 
varieties shorter than others. Wisconsin 
canners, hurt by hot, dry weather dur- 
ing the growing season, found beets did 
not size up and very little if any shoe- 
string beets were packed as a result. 
Prices on all types and sizes are strong 
with fancy sliced generally held at $1.25 
for 303s and $6.25 for tens. Salad sliced 
and cuts are quoted at $1.00 and $5.00 
while diced are bringing $1.05 and $5.25. 

CORN — The trade are beginning to 
show a little more interest in current 
offerings of corn after a very fast start 
at much lower price levels and then a lull 
at present levels. Standard corn in 303s 
sold very heavily at $1.10 and then $1.15 
with the result stocks in distributor’s 
hands are plentiful. However, extra 
standard and fancy grades are not in 
the same position and sales are reported 
at $1.50 for 303s and $9.00 for tens. 
Extra standard is selling at $1.30 and 
$8.50 without any quibbling. 

WEST COAST FRUITS—The trade 
are not finding’ what they need in the 
way of pears, prune plums and black 
sweet cherries as well as certain grades 
and varieties of berries. Spot lists of 
Bartlett pears from the Northwest are 
the smallest at this point in the season 
as they have been in many years. Any 
buyer without some kind of early pro- 
tection is going to have a tough time 
locating required supplies from now on. 
Prune plums are not too much different 
either as a short pack in certain areas 
has made a seller’s market out of this 
one and prices are going higher. Dis- 
tributors are also having trouble finding 
the grades and sizes of black Bing cher- 
ries and will have to fall back on less de- 
sirable items if they are to fill their 
needs. The bulk of unsold Cling peaches 
are in the hands of the packers of na- 
tionally advertised brands which doesn’t 
help the private label distributor who is 
very unhappy with current offerings. 
Cocktail too appears in good shape as 
some of the better canners already are 
posting the sold out signs with prices 
firm at last quoted. 
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WISCONSIN'S BOX STUDY 


(Continued from Page 8) 


sults from the tilting of cans within the 
box when the box is dropped. Even in a 
tightly fitting, carefully sealed box, this 
tilting of the cans may occur because of 
the resilience inherent in a corrugated 
paper box. A box with both top and bot- 
tom flaps glued is probably somewhat 
more rigid than one with the top flaps 
glued and the bottom flaps stapled, but 
box #7 in the laboratory tests did not 
show any significant improvement over 
the regular boxes. Even box #10 made 
of 275 lb. corrugated paper board, had 
enough resilience to allow scuffing of 
labels on all six cans. 

The scuffing of labels and denting of 
cans at the points where the cans touch 
each other in the box can probably be 
completely prevented only by the use of 
dividers, but this would be too expensive 
to be practical. 

Examination of cans #2 and #5 in 
the Diagrams, in boxes with the %” ex- 
tended inner flaps, showed frequent label 
scuffing and can dents at the point where 
these cans touched each other. It ap- 
pears that the %” extension of the flap, 
shown in Diagram 2, results in more 
tilting of these two center cans than 
might otherwise occur because only the 
edges of these cans are resting on the 
higher level of the inner flaps, and these 
cans have a tendency to “teeter”. If any 
further testing of extended inner flaps 
is undertaken, it should involve exten- 
sion of not less than 1%” so that over 
half of the bottom of the two center cans 
will rest on the inner flaps. 


OTHER FACTORS 


In view of the inconclusive nature of 
the evidence thus far obtained, it would 
seem advisable to have further tests 
made, preferably in a testing laboratory. 
Meanwhile, No. 10 canners and dis- 
tributors would do well to pay attention 
to other factors which appear to be more 
important than extended inner flaps, 
namely, 

1. Boxes should fit as tightly as pos- 

sible, 

2. Boxes should be carefully sealed so 
that corners are square and outer 
flaps meet. 

3. Labels should be tight and straight 

4. Dropping and rough handling of 
boxes should be reduced to the 
minimum, 
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